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AN ACTION PROGRAM FOR STATE By 


clade G. SARGENT! 


FINANCING OF EDUCATION \SSISTANT PROFESSOR, GRADUATE SCHOOL 


OF EDUCATION, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


On June 17, 1948, Governor Robert F. Bradford a bill for schoo! aid but passed an outstanding bill for 
of Massachusetts signed a bill inereasing state aid for — school-building construction as well. Moreover, these 
schools from $5,200,000 to $15,000,000. Thus ended a measures were passed by a Legislature which rejected 
29-year drought in the history of state aid for schools, a $200,000,000 bond issue for highways and which 
for not since 1919 had the General Court of the Com- turned down a state employees’ support measure eall- 
monwealth seen fit to raise the level of state support ing for a 20-per-cent increase in pay. 
for publie education. Before examining the pattern of action that was 

How was this accomplished when a state-aid meas- developed to help seeure the enactment of school-aid 
ure was defeated in the previous legislative session of legislation it should be made clear that at least two 
1947 at the very time when the foeus of attention in factors were important. In the first place, those 
the country was on the financial crisis in public edu- groups interested in supporting a state-aid measure 
cation? In 1947 the Governor had actively supported were able to agree on a tax policy. This policy sought 
legislation for state aid; in 1948 he ignored it in his to avoid earmarking the state-aid-for-schools bill as to 
message to the General Court and took no active part tax souree. In 1947 it had been tethered to a sales 
in its support throughout the session. In 1947 every tax and had been lost in the general defeat of the Gov- 
other New England state and a majority of all the ernor’s tax program. Secondly, as the legislative ses- 
states enacted legislation increasing their support of sion wore on, it became possible to answer the ques- 
edueation, but Massachusetts failed to act. Yet in tion of “where is the money coming from” without 
1948 Massachusetts, with the same economy-minded requiring the legislature to vote to establish a new 
Legislature and in an election year, not only enacted source of revenue. What follows must be interpreted 

1 Formerly, Executive Secretary, Massachusetts Asso- in the light of these conditions. 
ciation for Adequate State Financing of Publie Schools. Although the 1948 accomplishments in the Massa- 
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On \ 5, 1947, after a month of 
| ! ( Lormec the Massa- 
Asso n for Adequate State Financing of 
S , composed of four affiliate organiza- 
the M chusetl Association ot Sehool Com- 
\I ‘ \ssor , Su nter 
\I ( P. ! Pea r Asso¢ tion, 
\] ( I" che iw eri l I ter 


Women Voters of Massachusetts also 


rganization. The purpose 


er ( ( 
on was “to further by all lawful and 
Hie mei the cause adeq iate state aid for 
e} n M achusetts.” The 1947 de- 
clear that there was need for a 
ed effort in support of the enactment of 
legislation on the part of all groups inter- 

publie edueation 

The wiation received an intitial grant of $1,000 
from the Massachusetts Teachers Federation, and on 
that margin the organization was launched. The 
lund for the work were secured by soliciting indi- 
vidual contributions from among the members of the 
affiliated groups. This in itself was a slow, time-con- 
bh, for not only was it necessary to convince 


hers of the necessity for supporting 
h an organization, but there was a generally pre- 
( that this was not the year for 
state aid. While eventually an adequate but not over- 
ample fund was obtained, the fact that this was re- 
ceived only as the legislative session wore on, foreed 
constant postponement, and in some eases abandon- 
ment, of various commitments and expenditures neces- 
sary to the carrying out of basie elements of the 
original pl: 

The poliey of the association was to focus its efforts 
on securing the enactment of Senate Bill 164 which 
ealled for $28,500,000 of state money to be distributed 
entirely on an equalization basis.2- To implement this 
aim executive direction, headquarters services, legisla- 
tive counsel, and publie relations counsel, each as 
extensive as resources would permit, were secured, all 
working under the final jurisdiction of an Executive 
Committee composed of representatives of the affili- 
ated organizations. In addition, the association was 
fortunate in securing as technieal adviser, Alfred D. 
Simpson of Harvard University. 

The program which was developed had two distinct 
a for distribution was: State Aid = $125 
1 ge membership in 
ix dollars per thousand of equalized 


2 The formul 
times the number of pupils in net avera 
s 


public schools minus 
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but closely related phases—publie relations and legis- 
lation. The public-relations policy was establish: 
on the premise that the basic need was that of devel- 
oping public understanding of the needs of the sch 
Chroughout, its emphasis was on information and the 
building of local understanding and support. It was 
carefully planned to avoid any high-pressure mass lob- 
bying. All activities were designed to be in keeping 
with the dignity of the cause. 

The initial step was the preparation of an attractive 
brochure on “The Need for Increased State Aid to the 
Cities and Towns in Massachusetts for Support of 
Publie Schools.” 


for general citizen use; rather it was an instrument 


This was not a publication designed 


to help seeure the endorsement of the “thought-lead- 
ers” of the local communities and the state. In sup 
port of this statement a State Educators’ Endorsing 
Committee was organized, composed of the leaders in 
the field of higher education and others whose schools 
would not directly benefit from the legislation. Sub- 
sequently, by building on this Edueators’ Endorsing 
Committee, it was planned to secure a State Citizens’ 
Endorsing Committee. 

This preliminary statement was also a tool in seek- 
ing the endorsement on the state level of the Grange, 
the Farm Bureau, the Mayors’ Association, the Select- 
men’s Association, the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organizations, the 
American Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars and 
other veterans groups, the Massachusetts Civie Asso- 
ciation, the Massachusetts Association of Women’s 
Clubs, and many other state-wide organizations. A 
program of general publie information including 
printed literature, newspaper and radio advertising, 
and other publicity then rounded out the pattern of 
public relations on the state level. 

Simultaneously with this state-level effort, local or- 
ganizations, or “working committees,” were established 
among the local affiliate groups whose functions were 
(1) to conduet local programs of publie information 
using material provided by the state office; (2) to ree- 
ommend names of prominent local citizens any one 
of whom might be willing to serve as chairman of a 
loeal citizens’ committee, if he were invited to do do 
by the chairman of the State Citizens’ Endorsing 
Committee, who, it was anticipated, would be a person 
of outstanding prominence; (3) to contact all impor- 
tant local organizations to ask for opportunity to pre- 
sent the issue of state aid for schools at some meeting 
before March with the hope of securing their en- 
dorsement. 

The entire public-relations program was geared to 


a strategy of timing. The goal was a mounting power 


of publie attention and support in conformity with 
legislative developments, with minor emphases at times 
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hearings before committees, and with major and 
minating force planned to reach its climax at the 


( 


very time the bill was on the floor for final debate. 


The legislative program, worked out in consultation 
with legislative counsel, called for a careful analysis 
‘ legislative sentiment to determine supporters, op- 
nents, and neutral or undecided legislators. The 
working committees were assigned the responsi- 
bility of providing the state office with this informa- 
n whieh they were to secure by personal interviews 
home. After analysis of the reports by the legis- 
lative counsel, an action program of an informative, 
persuasive, non-pressure, contact type was planned. 
[his effort, with emphasis on participation by non- 
school people and groups, was conducted primarily on 
the community level. 

No material was sent to legislators without prior 
approval of the legislative counsel. Indeed, it very 
quickly beeame apparent that, working as amateurs, 
serious blunders would have been made without this 
expert knowledge of legislative reaction to proposed 
approaches. Irrespective of the outcome of the 1948 
effort, the legislative goal was that of establishing 
friendly relations with individual legislators in order 
to build strength for future years. 

It should be made elear that the association did 
not employ a professional “lobbyist.” The legisla- 
tive counsel was counsel only. He did no individual 
eontact work. His services were of an advisory 
nature. 

This, in general, was the plan of action. Its effec- 
tiveness may in part be measured by the subsequent 
accomplishments. Senate Bill 164, after modifica- 
tions both as to amount and formula, was passed by 
the House and Senate in the closing forty-eight hours 
of the 1948 session of the General Court. The bill 
as enacted provides for a distribution of approxi- 
mately $15,000,000 and uses as the formula for dis- 
tribution: 


State Aid=one half the amount by which $130 times 
the number of census children 7—15 exceeds six dollars 


per thousand of local equalized valuation. 


A second major accomplishment was the passage 
of House Bill 2372 for the construction or enlarge- 
ment of school buildings. Because the association had 
already established friendly, co-operative relations 
with the Education Committee, it was invited by that 
committee, along with other groups, to prepare a 
measure providing for state aid for school construe- 
tion, This bill was enacted as written and its pas- 
sage was made possible in part by an association 
study of the deplorable conditions in some of the 
Massachusetts schools. 

The legislation establishes a temporary commission 
to be known as the Sehool Building Assistance Com- 
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mission. It empowers the commission “to encourage 
and foster the establishment and building of consoli- 
dated and regional publie schools (and) to con- 
duct surveys and studies relative thereto... .” It 
provides also that approximately one fourth of the 
total approved cost ot eonstruction for any school 
project shall be borne by the state. The exact amount 
is determined by an equalization formula operating 
within upper and lower limits of 50 per cent and 20 
per cent, respectively, of the total approved cost. In 
the case of regional schools the formula for state 
funds provides approximately one third the approved 
eost of construction, again on an equalization basis 
with limits of 25 per cent and 55 per cent. Thus the 
state seeks to stimulate more adequate school-distriet 
structure. If the local project is to be financed from 
the proceeds of bonds or notes to the extent of 50 
per cent or less of the approved cost, the state pay- 
ments are to be made in five equal annual installments. 
In all other eases the state grants are to be paid in 
equal annual payments determined by dividing the 
total state grant by the number of years during which 
indebtedness incurred for this construction remains 
outstanding. Except for the financial commitments 
made during the life of the bill, the act is written to 
expire on June 30, 1951. 

In addition to these eoncrete evidences of achieve- 
ment there have been other important, although less 
tangible, gains. Significant progress has been made 
with the Legislature, various public leaders, and or- 
ganized groups. Gains in general public knowledge 
and influence have also been made. The position of 
the movement for state aid to education—one might 
better say, the movement for better publie education 
in Massachusetts—with respect to the Legislature and 
the public is almost entirely on the “plus” side at the 
end of the six-month legislative effort. 

These accomplishments must be viewed against cer- 
tain difficulties and weaknesses under which the asso- 
ciation labored throughout its entire eareer and which 
merit careful review for future efforts of a similar 
nature. In the first place, the public-relations pro- 
gram has only begun the task of aequainting impor- 
tant organized groups and leaders with school needs 
Effective loeal in- 


terest in the needs of the schools and increased un- 


and the basie ease for state aid. 


derstanding of the state’s responsibility in helping 
to meet these needs has not achieved the depth and 
dimensions deemed necessary for a truly high level 
of state support. However, it is very interesting to 
note that Katherine Coyne, a feature writer of the 
Boston Herald, wrote on August 8, 1948: 
Massachusetts communities, once fiercely independent 
in their affairs, 


’? 


and resentful of state ‘‘interference 
are beginning to concede the need for outside help in 


some of the heaviest costs of local government. 
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g r of town schools. 
A seeond observation and learning concerns the re- 
lation of the prole onal edueator and the layman. 
The chool people of the tate generally, but with 
notable exeeptions, are not in contaet with the key 
politieal, business, and social leaders of their own 
communities of the state. There is a gap between 
educators and other leading citizens whieh, in the time 


available for the Massachusetts legislative efforts, it 


was impossible to bridge. It was necessary to establish 


important contacts with both business and labor 
leaders without the aid of friendly introduetions pro- 
vided by school leaders. Consequently, there was a 
marked deerease in the probability of being svmpa 
tl received and, indeed, some doors were not 

en to The State Citizens’ Endorsing Committee 


ell by the ways de. 

In this eonneetion, also, as returns from local work- 
ing committees came in, a pattern of local activity 
emerged which indieated that almost without exception 
teachers and superintendents were not making any at- 
tempt, or at least any suecessful attempt, to secure the 
support of organized labor or to earry the program 
of information to them. There seemed to be a serious 


gap in relationships between educators and labor. 
This is a most signifieant finding for any program 


seeking to raise the level of publie understanding. 


char ok —_——e 
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Educators ought to recognize the important role labor 
has played in the support of publie education 
seck to nourish and strengthen this relationship. 

A third commentary on the Massachusetts experi 
consists in a recognition of the necessity for estah- 
lishing strong communications between a state he: 
quarters and the local communities. Continuous, we il- 
organized, effective two-way communication betweer 

ependable local leaders and the state office is essenti 
to intelligent action. Lacking this close loeal eontact, 
only a stubborn unwillingness to accept defeat pre- 
vented serious and perhaps fatal errors at the very 
climax of the legislative effort. Expenditures for 
press and radio publicity were very nearly canceled 
in an attempt to save money for another year’s effort 
only days before the real strength of the movement, as 
demonstrated by the first vote in the House, was 
known.® Indeed, this vote proved to be a complete 
surprise to all seasoned legislative observers with 
whom the association was in touch. <A most carefull 
planned and effective method of evaluation both as to 
strength and weakness is essential to any such pro 
geram—weakness to show where the main effort and 
energy of the state-level staff should be directed and 
strength to know where to look for active legislator 
support both in committee and during final action on 
the floor. 

It would be inappropriate to record these accom- 
plishments without simultaneous mention of the sin 
cerity and statesmanship of both the Committee on 
Edueation of the Legislature and a number of individ 
ual legislators. To them and to their skillful manage 
ment much of the final suecess is due. 

The year 1948 was an eventful one for educational 
support in Massachusetts, not only in terms of legis 
lation but beeause the value of united effort by th 
teaching profession and citizen groups in behalf of 
better education has reeeived a new and promising 
demonstration. The potential of public and legisla- 
tive influence in behalf of education which may be 
vained by still broader application of the principle of 
federation has been glimpsed. An investment has 
been made in a working unity which should return 
dividends of fuller benefits in times to come. 

A roll-eall vote on a motion to substitute the state-aid 
hill in amended form in place of the adverse report of 
the Ways and Means Committee, resulted in 128 votes in 
support of the bill and 81 in opposition. 





SPONSORED RESEARCH 
WuenN the proposal for the establishment of a Na- 
tional Research Foundation was being discussed, there 
were some who expressed the fear lest research spon 


zation maintained by government 
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funds might ultimately be directed to special pur 
poses rather different from those implicit in pure 
research. Mueh of the eriticism of the reeommenda- 
tions of President Truman’s Commission on Higher 


Education also emanates from those who fear the con- 
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of edueation by government. Further, there are 
e who deplore the recruitment of able scientists 
neage in research under the sponsorship of defense 
partments. 
hat there is some danger of the diversion of re- 
rch institutions from their main purpose was noted 
the late Walter A. Jessup. 
; president of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 


One of his last studies 


ivement of Teaching was an analysis of the number 

| amount of grants paid by industrial concerns to 

raduate schools whieh diverted students from the 
jor purpose of their training to undertake a small 

niece of research, valuable in itself perhaps but not 
ily contributory to the student’s progress. 

In the report on his final year as president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Karl T. Comp- 

n referred to the encouraging response by industrial 
organizations to projects for research and advanced 
education along lines of mutual interest. His sue- 
cessor, James R. Killian, Jr., in a recent address be- 
fore the American Chemical Society, Division of In- 
dustrial and Engineering Chemistry, discussed the 
erowth of “sponsored research,” that is by means of 
“the industrial grant-in-aid, a contribution by in- 
dustry to promote work in a general field which is 

interest to the company.” In his discussion he 
weighed the advantages of such aid from industry 
against the dangers, the most important of which is 
that sponsored research may divert scientists from 
fundamental research and bend their interests too 
uuch toward development. The fundamental concern 
is to conserve scholarship, free and untrammeled. 

The issue here is not unlike that which led Adam 
Smith to be somewhat critical of endowments for edu- 
cational purposes. Bertrand Russell has also referred 
recently to the danger of research sponsored by gov- 
In the third of the 
Reith Lectures of the British Broadcasting Company, 


ernment or private agencies. 


on “Authority and the Individual,” he said: 


The scientists of the past did their work very largely 
as individuals, but the scientists of our day need enor- 
mously expensive equipment and a laboratory with many 
assistants. All this he can obtain through the favor of 
He is 


thus no longer an independent worker but essentially 


the government, or, in America, of very rich men. 


part and parcel of some very large organization.—I. L. K. 


RESOLUTION AGAINST FEDERAL AID TO 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


A GENERAL Federal subsidy to colleges and univer- 
sities will operate against the best interests of Amer- 
ican democracy, according to a resolution adopted in 
January by the 26 member institutions of the Indiana 
Association of Church Related and Independent Col- 
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leges. This resolution has been sent to Indiana con- 
gressmen and state legislators, as well as to educators 
in colleges and universities all over the country, O. r. 
Kretzmann, president of the association and presi- 
dent of Valparaiso University, announced. 

The members of the association reaftirmed their be- 
lief in “the present American system of education, 
consisting of state-supported, church-related, and pri- 
vately endowed elementary and secondary schools, col- 
leges, and universities, each complementary to the 
other, with their diversity and competition maintain 
ing the freedom which is the chief ornament of all.” 
This freedom furthermore, “would be threatened by 
any general Federal subvention of higher education, 
which would involve a great immediate financial bur- 
den and, ultimately, regimentation and control.” 

Despite the association’s disapproval of general 
Federal aid, it favored Federal grants for speeitie pur- 
poses for individual scholarships or an outright single 
gift which did not involve regimentation or control. 
The association agreed to a program of supporting 
the adequate financing of state-supported schools 
through the medium of state taxes and to continue 
efforts for obtaining financial support from churches, 
individuals, foundations, business corporations, and 
other nongovernmental sources. 

The members of the executive committee of the 
association are Dr. Kretzmann, I. Lynd Esch, presi- 
dent, Indiana Central College (Indianapolis); H. H. 
Brooks, comptroller, and Clyde E. Wildman, presi- 
dent, DePauw University (Greeneastle); and Frank 
Sparks, president, Wabash College (Crawfordsville). 


PRESIDENT SNYDER ON FEDERAL AID TO 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

In his annual report to the Board of Trustees of 
Northwestern University, Franklyn B. Snyder, presi- 
dent, emphasized that universities must rely for their 
major support on private philanthropy if they wish 
to avoid dictation by the government. Wrote Presi- 
dent Snyder: 


A privately controlled university like Northwestern can 
make a larger contribution to the welfare of society if 
it is entirely free to choose its own ways of making that 
contribution. It is conceivable, of course, that education 
in most of its branches will before long be a pensioner at 
Washington. Should that 


institutions will probably be forced to join the bread line. 


situation develop, private 
But for many reasons we should do all we can to eliminate 
that possibility. ... The trend toward an increasingly 
state-dominated education is clearly apparent. 
people welcome this trend and happily forecast the day 
when the privately controlled institution, with its high 
standards of selection and performance, will have been 


submerged in a rising wave of tax-supported junior col- 


Many 
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colleges, and regional universities. 
le—and they are many—urge the sociali- 
ition of medicine and dentistry and advocate letting the 


things that no government has 


governi t ad man 

et been able to do as well as private enterprise has done 
tl m in the United States Even if these problems were 
i solved, the pe rilo isly unsettled condition of the world 
at large would give any tho ightful person serious concern. 


for tomorrow is anything but ‘‘ bright and 
fair’’! Nevertheless, I have no fears that Northwestern 
vill suffer serious hurt from these external forees. Pri 
vately controlled colleges and universities are making 
ich | irge contributions to human welfare that society 
ill not permit them to be seriously injured. The funds 
1ey need will be forthcoming from private sources, as 
they have been in the past. 

Northwestern University, continued the president, is 
engaged in a number of programs of research sub- 
sidized by the Federal government. Nevertheless, he 
warns that an increase in such projects would hurt 


the university’s fundamental educational activity. 


TEACHING CHILD DEVELOPMENT IN 
HIGH SCHOOL 

Tue teaching of child development in home-eco- 
nomics classes in high school was the theme of a na- 
tional conference called in January by staff members 
of the Office of Education, FSA; Raymond W. Greg- 
ory, assistant commissioner for vocational education ; 
and Edna P. Amidon, chief of the home-economics 
education service. The conference reviewed research 
findings in child growth and development and drew 
upon the participants’ experiences to determine how 
to improve the instruction of child development in the 
home-economics course in high school and the prepa- 
ration of home-economies teachers in the content of 
child development. 

[he members of the conference ineluded among 
others: Harold Anderson, head, department of psy- 
chology, Michigan State College (East Lansing) ; 
Russel] Smart, associate professor of child develop- 
ment and family relationships, College of Home Eco- 
nomies, Cornell University; Ella J. Day, professor of 
child development, University of Tennessee; Lydia V. 
Swanson, professor of child development, division of 
home economies, Iowa State College (Ames); Jerry 
W. Carter, Jr., chief, clinieal psychology, community 


services branch, division of mental hygiene, Publie 


Health Service; Pauline Stout, national adviser, Fu- 
ture Homemakers of America, Bess Goodykoontz, 
director, division of elementary education, Office of 
Edueation, and Isabelle M. Jordan, Nursing researeh 
specialist, Children’s Bureau, all of the FSA. 


THE OBSOLESCENCE OF THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


THE main reason why over a million American boys 


and girls drop out of high school before graduation, 
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is that the high-school curricula are not interesting. 
satisfying, and challenging, William G. Brink, pro. 
fessor of education at Northwestern University, stateg 
in January after a survey of public high schools for 
the Office of Edueation, FSA. “The nation can 

afford this prodigious waste of human resources,” 
declared Professor Brink, “but youth must be « 
vinced of the worthwhileness of their schooling if th y 


are to continue until graduation.” 

The weakest subjects in the curriculum, according 
to Professor Brink, are required history and C1V1Cs, 
the teachers of which stress too often memorization of 
facts and too little interpretation and the relationship 
to current developments. 

High schools should institute more realistie methods 
of instruction, emphasize improvement of reading 
skills, and develop among the pupils satisfactory 
study and leisure-time habits. The student should be 
taught in school to aequire salable skills and an intel 
ligent understanding of eeonomie life. High school 
should make him familiar with the contributions of 
science; cultivate in him an appreciation of art, lit 
erature, music, and nature; and develop this com 
petency in the various areas of communication—read 
ing, writing, listening, and speaking. He should learn 
to purchase and use goods and services wisely and to 
have respect for human personality, so that he will 
exhibit a high degree of tolerance, co-operation, and 
good will. 

The high school ean further benefit the community 
by offering adult-edueation courses, good extracur- 
ricular programs for pupils, and realistie vocational 
training by studying job opportunities. 


THE CHARTERING OF THE WEST INDIES 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

Kina GeorGce VI recently bestowed a charter upon 
the West Indies University College (Kingston, Ja 
maiea), according to a January release by the British 
Information Services. The new institution, which in- 
cludes a medical faculty operating since October, 1948, 
as well as a hospital, will be “a cultural center for 
the two million square miles and the six races of the 
British West Indies.” In the words of Creech Jones, 
British Colonial Secretary; “The West Indies Uni 
versity College is to be developed stage by stage until 
the West Indies can claim a university able to take its 
place among the great cultural foundations of the 
world.” 

The capital cost of about $6,000,000 will be met 
by the citizens of the United Kingdom, “as part of 
Britain’s long-term plan for developing the Common- 
wealth.” Plans are under way to accommodate about 
1,500 students. The department of extramural! studies 
will promote adult education and cultural opportunity 
for the inhabitants of the West Indies. 


ANTT), QOMTRTV Vou. 69. No. 170. 























7. W. J. Taylor, a chemist who has served as head 
the British Scientifie Office in Washington and as 


Ol 


ecturer at Oxford, has been named principal; other 


nior appointments went to citizens of the West 
Indies, including: Bernard Williams, medieal adviser 
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and dean of the medical faculty; Philip Sherlock, 
director of extramural studies; F. H. Bowen, senior 
lecturer in physics; H. W. Springer, registrar; and 
H. D. Huggins, director, Institute of Social and Eeo- 


nomic Research. 





Notes and News 


NOTICE to librarians and all readers of ScHoo. 
«xp Society: In publishing the issue of SCHOOL AND 
Society for February 19 an error was made in the 
numbering. This should have been Number 1782 of 
Volume 69; it is numbered 1783. Despite this seem- 
ing omission there is no break in the series of issues. 
Numbers following 1783 will continue in order. 


Report on increase in membership for week ending 


February 28: 3. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

ALVIN CHRISTIAN EvurRIcH, former acting president, 
Stanford University, whose appointment as chief ex- 
ecutive official of the Board of Trustees of the State 
University of New York was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, November 27, 1948, has been named presi- 
dent of the State University of New York, with head- 
quarters in Albany. Dr. Eurich, who assumed the 
post with the Board of Trustees, January 1, will take 
up his new duties, April 1, as administrator of the 
university, which will comprise 11 state teachers col- 
leges, six agricultural institutes, five technical insti- 
tutes, three emergency colleges, the Maritime Acad- 
emy, and four contract colleges at Cornell University, 
one at Syracuse University, and one at Alfred Uni- 
versity. New units to be developed include two med- 
ical centers (one in Greater New York and one up- 
state), four-year colleges in those areas of the state 
not now adequately served, two-year community col- 
leges, and graduate and research facilities as needed. 


Evan R. CoLuins, whose appointment as dean, Col- 
lege of Education, Ohio University (Athens), was re- 
ported in ScHoot AND Socrety, March 9, 1946, has 
been appointed president, New York State College for 
Teachers (Albany), effective July 1. Dr. Collins will 
succeed John Manville Sayles whose retirement be- 
cause of ill health was reported in these columns, 
April 5, 1947. Milton G. Nelson, dean, who has been 
serving as acting president, will continue in this 
capacity until Dr. Collins takes office. 


Mrs. Lrvinaston Hatt, a member of the staff of 
Concord (Mass.) Academy, will succeed J. Josephine 
Tucker as headmistress when the latter retires in June 
after nine years of service. 


Wituiam S. Lirrerick, director of studies and 
guidance, Peddie School (Hightstown, N. J.), has 
been named acting headmaster to serve until a sue- 
cessor to the Reverend Wilbour Kiddy Saunders ean be 
selected. The appointment of Dr. Saunders as presi- 
dent, Colgate-Rochester Divinity School (Rochester, 
N. Y.), was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, August 
21, 1948. 


WILLIAM P. OrrICkK is serving as acting headmaster, 
Solebury School (New Hope, Pa.), during the leave 
of absence granted to Arthur H. Washburn, cofounder 
(1925) and headmaster since 1927. 


Tuomas S. HALi, JosepH D. Murpny, Anp LESLIE 
JAMES Bucuan have been appointed to deanships in 
Washington University (Saint Louis). Dr. Hall, as- 
sociate professor of zoology and head of the Basie 
College program, will succeed Stuart A. Queen, pro- 
fessor of sociology and chairman of the department 
of sociology and anthropology, as dean, College of 
Liberal Arts. Dr. Queen will devote full time to his 
teaching duties. Mr. Murphy, professor of design, 
School of Architecture, who has been serving as act- 
ing dean since July, 1948, has been named dean. Dr. 
Buchan, dean, College of Commerce and Business Ad- 
ministration, Tulane University (New Orleans 18), 
has been appointed dean, School of Business and 
Public Administration, to succeed Isaae Lippincott, 
retired in July, 1948. Charles Belknap, vice-chan- 
cellor, is serving as acting dean. All appointments 
are effective July 1. Others appointed as of July 1 
include: Philip De Lacy, assistant professor of Latin, 
the University of Chicago, head of the new depart- 
ment of classics formed by a reorganization of the 
departments of Latin and Greek; Guy A. Cardwell, 
professor of English, University of Maryland, chair- 
man of the department of English, to sueceed W. Roy 
MacKenzie who has reached the age of retirement; 
Marion E. Bunch, professor of psychology, University 
of Illinois, chairman of the department of psychology, 
to sueceed John P. Nafe who will devote full time to 
a research program in experimental psychology and 
to teaching; and Herbert Dieckmann, associate pro- 
fessor of Romance languages, chairman of the depart- 
ment. Dr. Dieckmann will be assisted in his adminis- 
trative duties by Sherman Eoff, associate professor 
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of Romance languages. Arthur L. Hughes, professor justice of the Connecticut Supreme Court and the fir ™ 
of physies and chairman of the department, who has minister from the United States to Austria. = 


reached the co sulsory retirement age, has been asked . ; 
reached the compulsory retirement age, DAs De AcCorRDING to a report sent to SCHOOL AND Socigry ¢ 
by J. M. Hughes, dean, School of Edueation, North. 


western University, under date of February 18, \yj. 


to continue in his posts because of the heavy respon- 


placed by the Navy research program on the 








sibility 
department. Thomas S. Dunean, professor of Greek, jigm A. Brownell, chairman of the department o{ ol 
and Charles E. Cory, chairman of the department education, Duke University (Durham, N. Car.). will af 
of philosophy, will be retired on July 1. become professor of psychology, September 1. Har. 
WituiaAM R. GaEpE, whose appointment as dean of old G. Shane, whose appointment as superintendent ss 
studies, Brooklyn College, was reported in ScnHoou of schools, Winnetka (Ill.), was reported in these 
snp Society, January 1, 1944, has been appointed columns, March 23, 1946, will join the staff at the 
dean of the faculty. Dr. Gaede will take over some opening of the summer session, June 24. L. \W., h 
of the duties formerly discharged by Mario Emilio Webb, professor of educational psychology, having 
Cosenza, whose retirement was reported in these reached the compulsory age of retirement, wil] be- SI 
columns, February 5, in addition to the work of his come professor emeritus in September after 33 years 
present office which will be abolished. Thomas E. of service. Dr. Webb expects to spend the year 1949- 
Coulton, director of the evening and summer sessions, 50 in Denmark. : 
has been appointed to the new post of dean of ad- THE following changes in staff were reported by ag 
ministration. Edwin H. Spengler, professor of eco-  garah Gibson Blanding, president, Vassar College Si 
. nomics, succeeds Dr. Coulton. (Poughkeepsie, N. Y.), late in February: promotions, pl 
e W. Rex Crawrorp, professor of sociology, Univer- to professorships, Vernon Venable (philosophy) and mi 
sity of Pennsylvania, whose appointment as director Richard A. E. Brooks (English) ; to an associate pro 
of Inter-American activities was reported in ScnHoon  fessorship, Caroline G. Mercer (English); to an as- 
7 AND Society, January 19, 1946, has been appointed sistant professorship, Mary Hillis (chemistry) ; and se 
x to the newly established directorship of foreign stu- as associate physician, Anne R. Mustonen. Faculty pe 
- dents. The post has been created because of the in- fellowships have been granted as follows: for a full [ 
= crease in foreign-student enrollment—more than 200 year, Inez Scott Ryberg, professor of classical lan- re 
a men and women from 47 foreign countries. Dr. guages and literature, to complete a study in Rome Me 
“ Crawford will continue his work in the professorship of Roman art as a record of Roman religious cults; mn 
, and will combine the duties of his former directorship Edward R. Linner, associate professor of chemistry, F: 
° with those of his new post. to continue in England or Sweden a study of ab- 
Z GrorGce B. Martin, whose appointment as head of sorplies oacnn ee; Monten Healea, wouel-ae 5 
: the department of education, Willamette University ee - papas, eden mnrnies wen a ye il . 
: (Salem, Ore.), was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, in the field of secondary emission; Mary G. Mason, (. 
¥ August 30, 1947, has been named director of graduate arneags peer oo aoey, ” somes ” ag) 
S studies. The Reverend Raymond A. Withey, Jr., as- nega manenrapay ae ene raed ssi sea 
” sistant professor of religion, has been promoted to nen 0 cenayee ee 1 sph ete a, sae 
v an associate professorship, and Ray L. Smith, pro- German, 1840-76; Sofia Novoa, nen peareator ct _ 
fessor of law, has been named professor emeritus. Spanish, to do research in early Spanish ballads at 
the University of Madrid; and John A. Christie, in- 
THE following appointments have been announced  gtryetor in English, to make a study of the genesis 
by Franklin and Marshall College (Lancaster, Pa.): of Thoreau’s “Walden”; and George Sherman Dickin- 
Frederick S. Foster, head of the department of biol- gop, professor of music, to complete a book on musical 
ogy; Harry K. Lane, assistant professor of biology; style (first semester); Lewis Feuer, assistant pro- 
and Dorothy LeFevre, assistant professor of educa-  feccor of philosophy, to write a book on “Indeter- 
tion. minacy and Reality” (second semester); and Lenore 5 
CHESTER McA. DESsTLER, whose appointment as Chafetz Seltzer, instructor in psychology, to make a "a 
chairman of the department of history and govern- study of the anthropological data on the learning ms 
ment, Connecticut College (New London), was re- process in human beings (first semester). All changes a 
ported in ScHoo. AND Soctety, July 25, 1942, has been become effective July 1. a 
named to the newly established Charles J. McCurdy rf 
Professorship of History. The chair was made pos- Recent Deaths ! a 
sible through a bequest of the late Mrs. Evelyn Me- CHartes W. Mutrorp, manager of the Schermer- | at 
Curdy Salisbury in honor of her father, an associate horn Teachers’ Agency, New York 1, died, February ee 
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cording to a report sent to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
ilovt S. Armstrong, secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
| Association of Teachers’ Agencies, under date 
February 23. Mr. Mulford had served as super- 
ng principal of schools in Lynbrook and Bayshore 
\. Y.) before joining the agency in 1905. In 1909 
purchased the ageney and had served as its man- 


er until his death. 


\farcus WILSON JERNEGAN, former professor of 
history, the University of Chieago, died, February 19, 
the age of seventy-six years. Dr. Jernegan had 


served the university from 1920 to 1937. 


Herbert WILLIAM HEssE, professor of merchandis- 
ing, Wharton Sehool of Finance and Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, died, February 20, at the 
age of sixty-eight years. Dr. Hesse had served the 
school as assistant professor of marketing (1914-16), 


professor of commerce (1916-20), and professor of 
merchandising (since 1920). 


Lott! JUNE GREIFF, a teacher of chemistry in high 
schools of Greater New York who had collaborated 
with Harold C. Urey and other scientists on research 
on the atomie bomb and rocket propulsion, died, Feb- 
ruary 21, at the age of fifty-eight years. Dr. Greiff 
was the author of “Denye-Hiickel Theory” and “Iso- 
topie Exchange Equilibria,” as well as other scientifie 
treatises. Her last teaching assignment was in the 
Far Rockaway High School. 


Witt1AmM THomas Watsn, former professor of 
English, Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart 
(New York), died, February 22, at the age of fifty- 
seven years. Dr. Walsh had served as instructor 


Shorter Papers. 


(1918), Hartford (Conn.) High School; head of the 
department of English (1919-33), Roxbury School, 
now Cheshire (Conn.) Academy: and professor of 
English (1933-47), Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart. 


Henry S. Dawson, professor of classical languages 
(1916-48), D’Youville College (Buffalo), died, Feb- 


ruary 22, at the age of seventy-six years. 


THE REVEREND JOHN Howarp Raven, professor 
emeritus of Old Testament languages and exegesis, 
New Brunswick (N. J.) Theological Seminary, died 
February 25, at the age of seventy-eight years. Dr. 
Raven had served the seminary as acting professor 
(1898-99), professor of Old Testament languages 
and exegesis (1899-1939), president of the faculty 
(1922-23), and president of the seminary (1923-25). 
He had also lectured on the English Bible (1910-13) 
at Rutgers College and on Old Testament literature 
(1926-31) at Princeton Theological Seminary. 


Cuarutes T. McFaruane, formerly professor of 
geography, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
died, February 25, at the age of seventy-six years. 
Dr. MeFarlane had served as professor of geography 
(1893-1901), Michigan State Normal School; prin- 
eipal (1901-10), Brockport (N. Y.) State Normal 
School; and professor of geography and head of the 
department (1910-28), Teachers College. He was 
also co-author with the late Albert Perry Brigham of 
textbooks in geography known as the Brigham and 
McFarlane Series. 

Wittiam J. Conway, professor of chemistry 
(1929-49), Fordham University, died, February 27, 


at the age of forty-seven vears. 





HOW IT ISN’T DONE 


Louis Foiry 


Ecole Champlain, Ferrisburg, Vermont 


WHEN I was a boy about the beginning of my teens, 
most of the magazines that I saw carried advertise- 
ments of a small printing press. There must have 
been in those days a good many boys like me who 
were fascinated by the idea of being able to print. 
The press which was offered us was a simple affair 
operated by hand. It could print nothing larger than 
cards or small cireulars requiring very few lines 
ot type. But it was “real” as far as it went. The 


2 
ad 
ad 


vertisements encouraged us to believe that we could 
easily make a nice amount of pocket money by doing 
job printing, 





Now at that time in our town there was a German 
newspaper published once a week. I knew that my 
father was well acquainted with the owner and editor, 
and I wanted him to ask the man if he had an old 
font of German type that he didn’t need any more. 
If I just had a few alphabets of German characters, 
then, as I took for granted, I could print things in 
German. 

Such a notion on my part must have struck my 
father as ridiculously naive. He was kind enough 
not to discourage me, but he temporized, and managed 
never to fulfill my request. No doubt he thought that 
it would “blow over’ and soon be forgotten, as it 
naturally was. Some years later, when I was study- 
ing the German language in school, I could smile 
at my childish belief that a person needed only to have 
the German letters to be able to do German printing. 
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It seemed hardly plausible that anyone should have 
held an idea so silly as that. 


Yet, after all, as I see it now, my boyish conception 


of handling another language differed only in the ex- 


treme degree of its absurdity from what most language 
students are constantly doing to some extent. How- 
ever laughable was my notion of German as merely 


English words printed with German characters, it is 
only more ridiculous than the performance of those 
who think they are speaking a foreign language when 
in fact they are only speaking English with foreign 
words 

Pe rhaps it has been inevitable, but it does seem very 
unfortunate that language teaching has laid so much 
emphasis upon words as if they were the separate 
entities which they really are not. Along with this 
has gone the constant reliance upon supposed “transla- 
tion’”’—as if that were something that could be honestly 
undertaken by anyone not knowing both languages 
equally well! Only the person who does possess such 
equipment, however, is in a position to realize how 
impossible a true translation necessarily must be. 

For the business of “translation,” particularly in 
the oversimplified manner in which students have to 
attempt it in school, rests upon the assumption that 
of course any English word must have an “equivalent” 
in the other language, or vice versa. This ean hardly 
ever be true except in the ease of numbers, technical 
nomenclature, or abstract secientifie terminology. 
Even in such matters, the “eorresponding” expression 
often shows a different angle of approach. 

Mechanieally, the student consults his English- 
French dictionary to find “the French word for it.” 
He supposes that the word he finds there will “mean 
Yet a little reflection would show 
anyone that such would naturally not be the case. 


the same thing.” 


The “meaning” of a word is not an impersonal abstrac- 
tion, and not something internationally standardized. 
It represents a certain image that is called up in 
your mind, and along with that, your habitual reac- 
tion to it, your general attitude toward it, the part 
it plays in your scheme of things, how you feel about 
it. This general truth about language is involved 
in the expression of everything in any aspect of human 
life. 

You look up the word cabbage in your bilingual 
dictionary and find out of course that the French 
“equivalent” is chou. For ordinary purposes of deal- 
ing with garden produets, the translation is quite 
satisfactory, but in a general way the words are far 
from being interchangeable. French chou enters into 
many proverbial expressions for ideas which would 
never he thought of in English in connection with 
cabbage. In French there is hardly a more typical 
term of tender endearment, say for a mother to 
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use in addressing a little child, than “mon petit choy.” 
Whereas to call a person a “cabbage” in English 
would surely not be intended or understood otherwise 
than as an insult. Now when it seems perfectly nat- 
ural in one language to use a certain word to express 
affection, and yet its “equivalent” in another language 
just as naturally registers contempt, obviously the 
two languages do not look at the object from the 
same point of view. 

A teacher whom I once knew was fond of illustrat- 
ing this principle by the simplest of everyday things, 
“Just try to translate into French,” he would say, 
“the sentence: He hit him on the head with a loaf 
of bread, and you will see that it just can’t be done.” 
The more one reflects upon this little example, the more 
clearly one sees how well it demonstrates the truth, 
For an American, the mention of a loaf of bread 
suggests a mental image of the kind of soft, cellophane. 
wrapped product which is well-nigh the only bread he 
ever sees. To speak of heaving such an object at some- 
one’s head would eall up a picture of juvenile slap- 
stick comedy. Now think of the long, hard-crusted 
loaf of bread which the average Frenchman might buy 
at the boulangerie du quartier on his way home. If 
you wanted to hit someone with it, you wouldn't 
throw it; you would swing it like a baseball bat. The 
incident would in no way resemble a pillow-fight ; there 
would be nothing funny about it. It would seem 
merely crazy, and surely no one would dream of 
doing such a thing as a joke. Aside from other con- 
siderations, a French person would probably have 
too much instinetive respect for good bread to abuse 
it in that manner. 

For long centuries the French cuisine has been 
world famous as representing the highest perfection in 
the preparation of meals. And it has been constantly 
producing new inventions. There are reliable French 
recipes for preparing about everything there is in 
food material. Moreover, a good French cook ean be 
depended upon to provide not only interesting variety 
but also a meal which is a well-balanced whole. Never- 
theless it remains true that in France—as in various 
other countries of Europe—bread is considered, as a 
matter of course, a very basie and indispensable item 
of diet. So it was indeed for our English-speaking 
ancestors. My grandmother used to repeat with com- 
plete conviction that “bread is the staff of life.” 
The French, at any rate, are justly proud of their 
good bread, and they eat it in considerable quantity. 
It is not for them an unimportant incidental, fre- 
quently neglected or forgotton, as it seems to be for 
most present-day Americans. With however much 
exaggeration, there is some truth in the celebrated 
humorous definition of a Frenchman: “un monsieur 
décoré qui redemande du pain.” 
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One might go on indefinitely with the demonstration 

the fact that pain is not exactly the equivalent of 
English “bread.” Part and parcel of any language is 
the whole way of life of the people in whose use it 
has developed, their attitude toward all sorts of things, 
their seale of values. This will be found reflected in 
the meanings of the commonest and simplest words, 
and the “meaning” of a word is inseparably bound up 
with the way it is used. So it might be shown that 
there is no word in French exactly or completely 


> or “and.” 


interchangeable with English “yes’ 

Our false conception of words as independent units 
tends to obseure the basie fact that the “meaning” 
of a word naturally depends to some extent, and 
often very much indeed, upon the context—the phrase 
or sentence—in which it is inextricably integrated. 
To continue with French as example, one cannot ever 
really Jearn the language by exercising himself in 
would-be “translation” or by looking in the dictionary 
to find “the French word for” so-and-so. At its best, 
that method ean enable a person, not to speak French, 
but to speak English with (more or less) French 


That description will be found to cover virtually 
all the errors made by English-speaking people in 
the use of French. The “translating” approach not 
only leads to misunderstanding and inaccuracy in the 
handling of “vocabulary,” but throughout the machin- 
ery of grammar, which after all is inseparable from the 
meanings of words. It appears, for instance, in 
such monstrosities as “j’ai allé,” or “attendez pour 
moi,” or “je n’ai pas” (meant for “I didn’t’), or 
“qu’est-ce que cela est pour?” or “puis-je étre excusé?” 
Similarly those who have the oversimplified notion 
that s’il vous plait is the equivalent of English “please” 
may be heard to utter the phrase with an earnestness 
which makes it sound absurd, when the natural thing 
to say in French might be je vous en prie or je vous 
en supplie. Lost upon them completely is the differ- 
ence in tone, in whole attitude, between the polite 
deference of s’il vous plait (aside from its ironic use) 
and the urgent insistence so commonly expressed in 
English by please. 

“How do they say so-and-so in French?” That is 
the question asked by amateur translators. Very 
often it happens that the only correct answer is: “They 
don’t say it. Instead they express a different idea.” 
And the different thing that people say in that situa- 
tion, in another language, may be quite as reasonable 
and “natural” as what we are in the habit of saying. 

The method of speaking English with (would-be) 
foreign words starts from the basis of all language, 
the actual use of the vocal organs in living speech. 
To put it in the terms of our visual-minded genera- 
tion, we might say that the various letters of the 
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alphabet simply stand for different sound-values in 
French from what we associate with them in English. 
This is of course a sort of back handed approach. The 
more fundamental idea to be grasped is that different 
languages are built upon the use of different sets of 
vocal sounds. Thus French employs a collection of 
sounds which do not oceur at all in English, any 
more than the sounds of English are used in French. 
In order to speak an unaccustomed language, we have 
to exercise our vocal organs in unfamiliar ways. For 
a good while the physical effort required for the 
adjustment is fatiguing. 

In the case of a good many sounds there is enough 
resemblance between languages for a speaker to 
make himself understood, even though with a marked 
foreign accent. Always, however, there are a num- 
ber of “new” sounds to be learned, not to be produced 
intelligibly at all by one’s habitual manner of speaking. 

In order to have the “feel” of a language, so as to 
understand it as by instinct and to speak it in a 
natural way, it is necessary to recognize it as being 
composed of “units” other than, and largely inde- 
pendent of, the factitious pseudo-units of words. The 
true units of speech are, on the one hand, the syllable, 
and on the other hand, the complete phrase or sentence. 
Not differences in “words,” but the profound differ- 
ences in the manner of handling syllables in the two 
languages, are what makes it especially difficult for an 
English-speaking person to arrive at satisfactory 
pronunciation of French—or any other foreign 
language. If a person ean realize from the begin- 
ning this basie difference of syllabication, that will 
surely be an enormous aid toward seeing clearly “what 
it’s all about.” 

Some of the worst distortions of speech are pro- 
duced by trying to put “expression” into the use of a 
language not one’s own. In doing so, a person is 
virtually certain to emphasize the wrong element, as 
a earry over from the speech patterns of his native 
tongue. The result is a statement thrown out of 
foeus, so that for someone really acquainted with the 
language it is difficult to follow and may sound rather 
His attention will inevitably be distracted 
somewhat from the meaning to the curiously strained 


idiotie. 


way in which he hears it expressed. 

The kind of “expression” which an English-speak- 
ing person has a tendency to put into his use of 
another language is particularly dangerous because 
of the peculiar rubberlike quality of English speech, 
by which the “same” sentence can carry a number of 
divergent meanings according to the “word” (really 
syllable) which is strongly accented. So the American 
student of French will say such things as “bon jour,” 
“je ne sais pas,” or “je ne sais pas,” or “c'est mon 
livre,” and imagine that he is speaking French, where- 
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as he is merely continuing to speak English, using 
French 


nignt co. 


words—not quite the right ones, or in the 
bination, to express what he means to say. 
Obviously our language and others have a good 
many things more or less In common. According to 
a well-established principle, that of going from the 
to the unknown, from the familiar to the less 
familiar, no doubt it seems logical to begin with the 
features of a foreign language which appear to call 
little adjustment, as something which one 
Yet it might be best after 


all to face squarely, from the beginning, the fact that 


tor very 


already practically knows. 


a different language involves a different approach to 


everything, and then let the items that really are 


similar come into view when they may as encourage- 
ment along the road. The road will be a long one, 


if it is to lead all the way to mastery of a language. 


Research... 
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The journey is richly rewarding, however, in the 
whole new worlds of thought and experience which jt 
reveals to the open-minded traveler, in its liberation 
trom the shackles of provincialism. <A _ profound 
truth was expressed long ago in the ancient proverb 
that a man is as many men as the number of }an- 
guages that he speaks. 

“In the present world,” said the late Nicholas 
Murray Butler, “the ability to speak and read with 
ease at least one foreign language is more than ever 
necessary if the mind and imagination of American 
youth are to be set free for expansion beyond the nar- 
vocational and national 
. . The ability to read and to speak the 
language is fundamental to an understanding of the 


row horizon of interests 


prejudice. 


thought of another people and to the communication 
of our own to them.” 





LABOR UNIONISM IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 


I. A. DERBIGNY 


Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 


pose of this study was to determine: (1) 
the extent to which the faculties and salaried workers? 
of An 


ieriean institutions of higher learning are organ- 


ized into labor-union locals, (2) the general plan of 
operation of these locals, (3) the status of the union- 
institution-employee relationship. 


Late 


to the professor of economics or head of the social 


in November, 1947, a questionnaire was sent 


ion of the 1,700 institutions of higher edu- 
listed in the 1946-47 United 
Office of Education Directory. Letters were 


selience divi 
cation edition of the 


States 
Labor and the 


sent to the American Federation of 


Congress of Industrial Organizations requesting a list 


The 


From this 


of the colleges at which locals were in operation. 
A. F. of L. supplied a list of 25 colleges. 
source and from the colleges the names and addresses 
of 41 local union officers were secured and the same 
questionnaire sent to them. 

From the 1,700 institutions of higher learning, 1,092 
(64 per cent) replies were received. Sixteen (39 per 
cent) replies were received from the 41 union-local 
officers. 

Table I shows that a total of 34 (3.1 per cent) of 
the 1,102 institutions for higher learning for which 
replies were received have operating locals for faculty 
and/or salaried workers. 

The location of the institutions in which there are 
operating locals is fairly widespread over the nation; 
however, sixty per cent of these institutions are to be 
found in the central and midwestern areas. The 
classification of institutions at which locals are re- 
ported in operation is given in Table II. 


Table I 


Number and Per eenta 


Faculty Loeals 


C.1.0. Other 


ig Agencies 


of Institutions in Which Union Loeals Are in Operation 


Salaried Workers Locals 


Total A.F.L. COTO. Total 


No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


> 6 3 0.3 ] 0.1 4 0.4 9 0.8 

29 2.7 7 0.6 8 0.7 15 414 44 «4.0 
10 

34 3.1 


Institutions 19 1.7 4 0.4 ] 0.1 
Unions, for locals not 
included above 5 0.5 
TOTALS 24 2.2 4 0.4 1 0.1 
Less D 1} licationst 
NET TOTAL 
a Of the 1,102 institutions for which replies were received. 
b Fas 


‘ulty and salaried workers are included in the same local at ten institutions. 
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Table II 


sifieation of the 34 Institutions at Which 
Locals Are Reported in Operation 


Type No Per centa 
reg 8 23.6 
tie 10 29.4 
rs Colleges 6 17.6 
Jun Colleges 10 29.4 
TOTAL 34 100.0 


: Of institutions at which locals are in operation. 


The average estimated membership in the locals as 
reported by the institutions and the unions? is 33 per 
cent for faculty and 54 per cent for salaried workers. 
The range was 1 to 94 per cent for faculty and 
1 to 100 per cent for salaried workers. Only smaller 
institutions reported a large proportion of members. 
No large institution (or its local) reported as much 
as eight-per-cent membership of either faculty or 
salaried workers. 

Of the 24 institutions reporting fdeulty locals, 14 
58 per cent) indicate that membership in the local 
is increasing; 10 (42 per cent) indicate that it is not 
increasing. Of the 16 locals reporting faculty mem- 
bership, 12 (75 per cent) report that membership in 
the local is increasing; 4 (25 per cent) indicate that 


it is not increasing. Of the 11 institutions reporting: 


salaried workers’ locals, 7 (64 per cent) indicate that 
membership is increasing; 4 (36 per cent) indicate 
that it is not increasing. Of the 5 locals reporting 
salaried worker membership, 3 (60 per cent) indicate 
that membership is inereasing; the two remaining 
locals did not answer the question. 

Six (25 per cent) of the 24 institutions reporting 
faculty locals and five (45 per cent) of the 11 institu- 
tions reporting salaried workers’ unions state that the 
union is the recognized bargaining agent. One (6 per 
cent) of the 16 loeals reporting faculty membership 
and three (60 per cent) of the 5 locals reporting sala- 
s the 
Six institutions report 


ried-worker membership state that the union 
recognized bargaining agent. 
that the faeulty local is an effective bargaining agent; 
one union local reports that it is not. Three institu- 
tions report that the salaried workers’ local is an 
effective bargaining agent. Two locals report that 
it is not. 

No institution or loeal reports that membership in 
the union is required either for faculty or for salaried 
workers. 

The scope of union jurisdiction is given in Table 
ITT. 


2 There were no large differences in the reports of the 
institution and the union for the same local. For such 


duplicate reports the average between them was used. 
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Table III 


The Scope of Union Jurisdiction as Reported 
by the 24 Institutions 


Number and Per cent of 
Institutions Reporting 
a Given Area 
Areas of 
Jurisdiction Full Part 
Jurisdiction Jurisdiction 


Faculty S.W. 


Salaries 4 


1 17 3 8 2 8 

2. Tenure $ 18 3 Is 2 8 1 4 
3. Rank ] 4 1] 4 

4. Employment 1 4 1] 4 

5. Dismissal 1 4 1] 4 2 8 1 4 
6. Retirement ] 4 ] 4 

7. Promotion 1 oe 4 2 § 1 4 
8. Health & Welfare 1 4 ] 4 S$ i 1 4 
9. Working Conditions 1 4 1 4 

10. Hours ] 4 4 


Only three of the 16 locals which answered the 
questionnaire replied to the section dealing with union 
jurisdiction. Two (13 per cent) report full jurisdie- 
tion in regard to salaried workers for the ten areas 
listed in Table III. One (6 per cent) reports part 
jurisdiction in regard to faculty members in the 
areas: salary, tenure, and dismissal. 

The action that the union may use to promote its 


ends is given in Table IV. 


Table IV 


Action the Union May Use to Promote Its Ends as 
Reported by the 24 Institutions and 
the 16 Locals 


No. and Per No. and Per 
cent of eent of 
Inst. Locals 
Areas of Reporting Reporting 
Action 
Faculty S.W. Faculty S.W. 
No. % No. % No. % Now %G 
1. Strike ] 4 
2. Petition 13 54 3 13 6 38 
3. Negotiation 4 17 S$. 232 & 25 4 25 
4. Protest 1 4 ] { ] 6 1 6 
5. Publicity , 8 ] 6 1 6 
6. Lobbying l 6 


The institutions and locals report that all of these 
Some of 


the reports indicate that the use of these techniques 


methods except striking have been used. 


has been effective. 

The opinion of the questionnaire filler in regard 
to the union-institution-employee relationship is given 
in Table V. 


Twelve (50 per cent) of the 24 reporting institu- 
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tions indicate that faculty members feel that union 
membership gives them a greater sense of security 
in their employment; four (16.6 per cent) indicate 
that it does not. Seven (44 per cent) of the 16 
reporting locals indicate that faculty members fee] 
that union membership gives them a greater sense of 
security in their employment; five (32 per cent) in- 
dicate that it does not. The response of the reporting 
institutions in this regard for salaried workers is five 
(45.5 per cent) positive and 2 (18 per cent) negative; 
of the locals—two positive and none negative. 
Unionization of college faculty members and salaried 
workers is relatively new: the earliest reported date 
of a faculty local is 1916 and of a salaried workers’ 
local 1931. The rate of unionization of faculty em- 
pioyees has inereased only slowly since 1935. The 


rate of unionization of other salaried employees has 
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Also, institutions of higher learning are increasing) 
providing some form of democratic or semidemocrat; 
procedure to deal with matters of rank, salary, tenure. 
promotion, and the like. This, perhaps, has satisfigj 
many employees and made them less likely to see 
additional means to accomplish these important ends, 
Whether or not unionism will spread more wide); 
among the institutions of higher learning is diffiey); 
to predict. This will depend in part upon the ne 
which the union may fill. It will also depend upon 
the future development of the labor movement gener. 
ally in the United States and the world. It is ; 
not possible to state categorically that unionisn 
or will not destroy the professional status of the 
teaching profession. It can, but, since it is not pos 
sible to determine in advance the form into which 


this relationship may develop, it does not seem wise 


Table V 


The Degree To Which the Union-Institution-Employee Relationship is Considered Satisfactory 
by the Several Groups Concerned As Reported by the 24 Institutions and the 16 Locals 


Institution Replies 


Faculty 
Gro Ips 


Satis. Unsat. Satis. Unsat. Satis. 


1. Trustees 11 46 1 4 4 
2. Institution Officials 14 58 ] 4 5 
3. Fac lty 15 63 ] 4 + 
4. Union Officials 12 50 2 13 5 


not increased. The extent of unionization is small. 
Only 3 per cent of all reporting institutions report 
operating local; and only 2.7 per cent report that 
faculty personnel are members. 

Within institutions, union membership on the aver- 
age, includes one third the faculty and one half the 
other salaried workers. However, the variation 
among institutions is great and no larger institution 
reports as much as eight per cent membership. The 
rate of increase in membership is small. 

The study indicates that the spread of labor union- 
ism among institutions of higher learning is in its 
beginning stages and that it is growing only slowly. 
Unionism has spread more rapidily among the smaller 
institutions, particularly those which are the out- 
growth of public-school systems. The larger institu- 
tions either have no locals or the membership in them 
is very small in proportion to the number of eligible 
personnel. Apparently, there has been as yet no 
period of great conflict between institution and union. 
The movement is much too new and the membership 
in the locals in many instances is not sufficiently large 


to bring about the usual union pattern of operation. 


Local Replies 


Sal. Workers Faculty Sal. Workers 
Unsat. Satis. Unsat. 


% No. % No % No. % No %& No. & 


17 1 4 6 3! 3 19 1 6 
21 ] 4 8 50 3 19 ] 6 
17 1 4 10s «63 2 13 > 6 
13 2 8 7 44 3 19 1 6 


at this early stage to conclude necessarily that it will. 
Those institutions which provide in varying degrees 
some measure of faculty control over rank, salary, 
tenure, promotion, and the like, will hardly find it 
possible to operate under two plans. Either the in- 
stitution plan or the union plan will survive. 

Perhaps the most difficult question to answer is 
whether the advent of unions will prove to be a power- 
ful divisive force between faculty and administration 
to the detriment of the educational program. The 
data at hand and the method used are inadequate to 
give answer to this question. The portion of the 
questionnaire which would have shed most light on 
this question was left unanswered by some and 
answered only partially and/or warily by others. The 
union-institution relationship generally is perhaps stil! 
in the “honeymoon” period. Certainly, unionization 
will bring differences more clearly into focus. But 
whether this will lead to a better educational program 
through enlightened co-operation, or bitter conflict 
with utter disregard for the welfare of those who are 
to be educated, or to some result between these anti- 
podes is yet a matter for conjecture. 
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_ Educational Literature Review... 





EDUCATIONAL BIOGRAPHY AND 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY* 


Teachers are always interested in the early education, 
the hardships, the difficulties, the personal experiences, 
e methods, the failures and successes of great teachers. 
These are vital, and even the trained and sometimes cock- 
sure teacher may learn from such personal experiences of 
great. The pedagogical teachings also of the re- 


formers and pioneers in education have a freshness, sim- 


+} 


plicity and strength that reveal their true value. 

On a little reflection it is obvious that nothing ean be more 
helpful to the young teacher and to the student of edu- 
eation than to study the great leaders of great educational 
movements.—William H. Burnham, ‘‘Great Teachers and 
Mental Health.’’ 

How often we hear some fine man or woman acknowl- 
edge his debt to a faithful teacher who inspired and 
guided him. One of the greatest privileges in life is to 
know good people and to learn from them. One of the 
surest ways of acquiring wisdom is to explore and master 
the life of one outstanding leader in our chosen field of 
endeavor. For in his lifetime he will have met and over- 
come most of the difficulties that beset us——Joy Elmer 
Morgan, Preface, Mildred S. Fenner and Eleanor C. 


Fishburn, ‘‘ Pioneer American Edueators.’ 


FairHruL followers of the “Recent Publications” 
column in SCHOOL AND Society and other periodicals 
must have become aware of the increasing number, 
during recent years, of biographies and autobiogra- 
phies of educators. In an earlier article,’ the writer 
discussed fourteen biographical volumes. The prepa- 
ration of the current article involved the examination 
of some four dozen publications which ranged in size 
from a seore to about 600 pages. Prudence dictated 
the reduction of this formidable array to a more man- 
ageable number. Even so, the remainder turned out 
to be more than twice the number of books reviewed 
in the writer’s 1946 article. 

It is noteworthy that a significant percentage of the 
books described in the following pages is autobiograph- 
ical. In the lead-off position, for reasons of chrono- 
logical priority and uniqueness, is “The Autobiogra- 
phy of Benjamin Rush.” Edited with a brief intro- 
duction and copious explanatory notes by George W. 
Corner, this autobiography of the well-known Amer- 
ican physician and edueator (1746-1813) is the first 
full version from the original manuscripts. Dr. Rush 
had a twofold purpose in writing his life story in 
1800—to satisfy himself and to edify his children. 

* This is the article that should have been published on 
February 26.—L.R.B. 


1W. W. Brickman, ScHooL AND Socrety, 64: 297-303, 
October 26, 1946. 





By 
WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
NEW YorK UNIVERSITY 

In addition to “Travels through Life,” as the auto- 
biography was titled by Rush, the editor has incorpo- 
rated into his volume virtually the complete text of 
the commonplace books kept from 1789 to 1813. Of 
special interest to readers in the edueational pro- 
fession are Rush’s chapters on his edueational experi- 
ences here and abroad. It is unfortunate that Rush 
did not elaborate on these and that he did not offer 
much light on the reasons for his drawing up his 
celebrated plan for a public-school] system in Penn- 
sylvania. Amid the wealth of material brought to- 
gether by Corner in his scholarly edition of Rush’s 
life history are many quotable and citable items. One 
sample suffices: Rush’s description of how he learned 
to read German during a transatlantic trip. Monoglot 
educationists may perhaps be spurred on to emulate 
Rush’s preliminary study of German grammar and 
his constant reading of the Bible “so that in the course 
of a few weeks I began to understand what I read 
with but little aid from a translation or a dictionary” 
(p.-C7)- 

The title of Mortimer E. Cooley’s autobiography, 
“Scientific Blacksmith,” offers a clue to the informal- 
ity and irreverence pervading the book. Born in 
1855, Cooley made his mark in the field of engineer- 
ing and rose to the deanship of the colleges of Engi- 
neering and of Architecture of the University of 
Michigan. Considerable color is present in Dean 
Cooley’s depiction of his education in the district school 
(the “little red schoolhouse,” as he ealls it) and in 
the U. S. Naval Academy. Many incidents recounted 
by the author are mirth-provoking, perhaps none as 
much as his suecessful conversion of a fellow pro- 
fessor into a devotee of Edgar Rice Burroughs’ Tarzan 
books (p. 83). 

The publication of an autobiography on the author’s 
ninetieth birthday is a rare honor among men. Like 
another renowned philosopher, John Dewey, his junior 
by two years, George T. W. Patrick of the University 
of Iowa has spent a large number of years in study, 
teaching, and writing. A small segment of his fruitful 
life is contained in Professor Patrick’s autobiography, 
but only a small part. With becoming modesty, Dr. 
Patrick takes up most of the space at his disposal 
To offset the lack 


of emphasis on Patrick’s accomplishments, the pub- 


with a review of his school days. 


lishers of the autobiography have invited Herbert 


Martin, a colleague, to write an appreciative evalua- 
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Patrick as a man, teacher, philosopher, and 


psychologist. Professor Patrick’s mellow memoirs are 
full of incisive comment on days and customs gone by 
and on edueational theory and practice. Education- 
ists of xenoglottophobie tendencies will have their eyes 
opened when they reflect on the Patrick family’s tech- 
nique of learning to read Latin, French, Greek, and 
German via the New Testament (p. 32). 

“An Educational Odyssey,” the autobiography of 
Henry N. Snyde 
(Spartanburg, 8. C.) from 1902 to 1942, is more than 


r, who presided over Wofford College 
a series ol reminiscences; 1t 1s a commentary, with 
sidelights, on the educational history of the South 
during the past half-century. Although Dr. Snyder 
was born in 1865 and grew up during Reconstruction 
days, the experiences of those turbulent times and 
their aftermath did not obscure his objectivity toward 
his native region, as chapters 10 and 11 will testify. 
There is a highly informative chapter on Snyder’s 
period of study at the University of Gottingen. An 
index would have increased the usefulness of this im- 
portant contribution to the literature on education in 
the South. 

“Memoirs of Davidson College,” by Walter L. Lingle 
(1869 ), combines reminiscences of the subject’s 
life with mellow memories of faculty and trustees. 
Dr. Lingle, who served twelve years as president of 
his alma mater and is now president emeritus, relied 
upon college records and publications, rather than 
upon his unaided memory, for his vignettes of North 
Carolina college life over the duration of six decades. 
One of the traditions of Davidson College is the one- 
year studentship of Woodrow Wilson. Dr. Lingle 
mentions this fact and clears Wilson’s record as a 
student, but he also indulges in recounting oceur- 
rences which are of greater interest to alumni than 
to general readers or scholars. 

In 1946, George F. Whicher, professor of English 
at Amherst College, edited the undergraduate diary 
(1846-1848) of William Gardiner Hammond,? thus 
affording an intimate insight into antebellum college 
life unvarnished. A picture of student life at Am- 
herst a half century later has been provided in Alfred 
EK. Stearns’s “An Amherst Boyhood.” Stearns, who 
served as headmaster of Phillips Andover Academy 
from 1903 to 1933, has written down nostalgie, but 
detailed and down-to-earth, reminiscences of his child- 
hood in the town of Amherst and his students days at 
the college. 
and student pranks; yet, the author has found enough 


Much space is given to athletic games 


room for an appreciation of that famed professor of 
philosophy who was distinguished for his teaching 
rather than for his publications, Charles E. Garman. 
Born in the same year as Stearns, 1871, James 


- Ib a... p- 302. 
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P. C. Southall, professor emeritus of physics 
Columbia University, recorded his memories of }js 
studenthood (1888-1893) at the University of Vir 
ginia. Under the title, “In the Days of My Youth, 
Professor Southall describes campus athletics, politics, 
and romance, as well as the more academic develo) 
ments at his alma mater. To some, this volume yij] 
prove to be of absorbing interest; to this writer, on 
the other hand, Dr. Southall’s reminiscences turned 
out to be less readable than those of Stearns. 

A third educational notable born in 1871, Robert 
Morss Lovett, has reeapitulated not only his colle 
years, but also the rest of his variegated and busy 
As 
an educator, Dr. Lovett was active as professor of 


career, in his autobiography, “All Our Years.’ 


English at the University of Chicago and in various 
other capacities. As a publie figure, he was at first 
prominent as editor of The Dial and staff member 
of The New Republic, and still later as governmental 
secretary of the Virgin Islands. A controversial 
figure throughout a large part of his life, particu- 
larly on account of his social views, Lovett has written 
an account which represents in actuality a chapter in 
American social and intellectual history. Many 

reader will draw parallels between the investigations 
of Communistie teaching in the colleges during the 
thirties and similar developments of more recent date. 


Whatever one’s reactions to Dr. Lovett’s opinions an 
actions, there will be little doubt about the author's 
sincerity and his ability to write English as it should 
be written. 

The career of John Erskine stands out in several 
respects. Not only was he an outstanding professor 
of English at Columbia University and successful ad- 
ministrator of the post-hostilities educational program 
of the American Expeditionary Force, but he also 
shone as a novelist, concert pianist, and president of 
the Juilliard Graduate School of Music. His sprightly 
story of these activities appears in his autobiography, 
“The Memory of Certain Persons.” But Professor 
Erskine, who attains three score and ten this year, 
offers more than a mere entertaining narrative; he 
paints unforgettable pen-portraits of professorial col- 
leagues, especially George E. Woodberry. Much of 
the same content may be found in Erskine’s supple- 
mentary autobiographical volume, “My Life as a 
Teacher.” Here Dr. Erskine expatiates on the vir- 
tues of his brilliant academic colleagues and friends. 
His heroes are Woodberry and Alexander Meiklejohn, 
both of them luminaries in American higher education. 
Beyond giving attention to personalities, the author 


devotes considerable attention to expositions of his 


ideas on compulsory military training, education for 
the Ph.D., and the study of the Great Books. Dr. 
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ine’s prose style is charming and persuasive, as 
is lecture manner, but critical readers will not find 
ficult to resist. 
rhe youngest of the autobiographical authors in the 
esent collection is Paris-born Albert Guérard, who 
| not reach septuagenarian status until 1950. Dr. 
Guérard, who is professor emeritus of general litera- 
ture at Stanford University, calls his story, “Personal 
Equation,” but, he confesses, “I should have called 
this book my Education, if Henry Adams had not pre- 
empted the name; or my Americanization, if Edward 
Bok had not stolen my thunder; perhaps my Humani- 
tion, if the haughty shade of Irving Babbitt would 
yw me to call myself human. But the aptest title 
suld be: I Accept Democracy” (p. 10). And this is 
ist what the author proceeds to prove with ample 
detail. What distinguishes this book from other auto- 
biographies is the consistent strand of refreshing 
mor that runs through it. It is obvious that Pro- 
ssor Guérard wishes it understood that he does not 


take himself too seriously. 

Kight of the fifteen chapters comprising the volume, 
“American Spiritual Autobiographies,” edited by 
Rabbi Louis Finkelstein, president of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, have been written 
by educators. Among those who have contributed 
personal histories are George N. Shuster, president 
of Hunter College; Alvin S. Johnson, president emer- 
itus, the New School for Social Research; Harry J. 
Carman, dean of Columbia College; Charles S. John- 
son, president of Fisk University; Lyman Bryson, 
professor of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; William F. Albright, professor of Semitic 
languages, the Johns Hopkins University; and others 
prominent in a variety of endeavors. The special 
value of this compilation lies in the fact that it fur- 
nishes documentary proof that American unity is pos- 
sible despite the diverse racial, religious, and na- 
tional origins of the American population. EF pluribus 
unum. 

Turnin; from autobiographies to biographies, one 
finds greater individuality and time-range. To begin 
with, the earliest subject, Gerbert, who was born about 
940-950 and died in 1003, is easily the most spec- 
tacular character of his age and possibly of any other 
of the middle ages. A Leonardo-like figure, Gerbert 
was noted as a scholar, tutor of Emperor Otto III, 
edueator, leading churchman (Pope Sylvester II), 
mathematician, engineer, astronomer, inventor, and 
epistler extraordinary. His life and work have been 
recently set down in an imposing product of scholar- 
ship, “Gerbert,” by Canon Jean Leflon, professor at 
the Institut Catholique of Paris. The author has 
made use of Gerbert’s letters and other writings, the 





contemporary “Histoire de France,” by the Benedie- 
tine monk Richer (888-995), numerous Latin sources, 
and many works in French and German (also one in 
Russian). To Canon Leflon, Gerbert is of special 
educational significance for his times, “parece qu'il a 
imprimé aux études alors en pleine déeadence une 
extraordinaire impulsion, parce qu’il a renoué avee la 
science des Anciens un contact presque entiérement 
rompu, parce qu'il a renouvelé les méthodes péda- 
gogiques et ¢largi les programmes d’enseignement 
Ke (p. xxii). All this during what was once con- 
fidently called the Dark Ages. 

The lack of a full-size biography in English of the 
founder of the Brothers of the Christian Schools has 
been offset by the publication of W. J. Battersby’s 
“De La Salle: A Pioneer of Modern Edueation.” 
Part of the author’s Ph.D. thesis at the University of 
London, this volume gives a thoroughgoing account 
of the educational accomplishments of St. Jean Bap 
tiste de La Salle (1651-1719)—his pioneering non- 
classical secondary schools and normal schools, re- 
formatory schools, simultaneous method of teaching 
the native tongue, schools for the poor, and his mag- 
num opus, “Conduite des Ecoles Chretiennes.” De 
spite sparse documentation, there is clear internal 
evidence that Dr. Battersby has succeeded, where most 
Ph.D.’s have failed, in assimilating his sources and 
presenting a synthesis of his research that makes 
reading a pleasure. Fortified with an ecclesiastical 
imprimatur, nihil obstat, and licentia superiorum, Bat- 
tersby labors hard to establish the originality of La 
Salle’s educational achievements, but without straying 
beyond the confines of his supporting evidence. 
Authors of textbooks in educational history will find 
this book a helpful source toward the revision of the 
conventional accounts of La Salle and his reforms. 
Progressive educators will be interested to learn that 
La Salle individualized education by requiring teach- 
ers to keep case histories of their pupils (pp. 81-82). 

The new edition of the popularly written “Vie de 
Pestalozzi,’ by Albert Malche, contains revisions in 
the text, eight illustrations (some of them unfamiliar), 
and a five-page, multilingual bibliography. The au- 
thor has endeavored to find the middle way between 
“un exposé critique” and “une biographie romancée.” 
Students of Pestalozzi as an educator will find the 
reading list of value and will be able to practice their 
linguistie ability on some not-too-difficult French. 

By coincidence, 1947 marked the publication of the 
biographies of three important leaders in science edu- 
cation in nineteenth-century America. The three 
noted contemporaries were Benjamin Silliman (1779- 
1864), Alexander Dallas Bache (1806-1867), and 
Louis Agassiz (1807-1873). Silliman, professor of 
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chemistry and mineralogy at Yale, founded the Amer- 
rican Journal of Science and was instrumental in the 
organization of Yale’s Medical School and the Shet- 
field Scientifie School. Although not a creative sci- 


entist in his own right, he was what his biographers 


(John F. 
University School of Medicine and president of the 


Fulton, professor of physiology at the Yale 
History of Science Society; and Elizabeth H. Thom- 
son, research assistant, Historical Library, Yale Uni- 
versity School of Medicine) deseribe him, a “path- 
finder in American science.” His teachings “paved the 
way for Charles Eliot and Daniel Coit Gilman” (p. 
272). Bache is a familiar name in American educa- 
tional history, especially as first president of Girard 
College and as the author of an influential report on 
educational conditions and methods in Europe. In 
addition, Bache was superintendent of the U.S. Coast 
Survey, superintendent of weights and measures of 
the Federal government, and an active participant in 
other scientific ventures. His busy life included a 
professorship of natural philosophy and chemistry 
at the University of Pennsylvania, the principalship 
of Philadelphia’s Central High School, and the gen- 
eral superintendency of the city’s schools. All these 
facts are brought out with plentiful detail in Merle 
M. Odgers’s biography of Bache, who is shown to have 
exerted greater influence on American education and 
scientific development than on the teaching of science. 
James D. Teller, who formerly taught educational his- 
tory at the Ohio State University, seeks in his bio- 
graphical study of Agassiz to do justice to the Swiss- 
born scholar’s impact on American education, not only 
with respect to the teaching of science, but also in less 
specialized directions. A doctoral thesis under R. H. 
Eckelberry and H. G. Good at Ohio State, this study 
treats at length Agassiz’ activities in the establishment 
of museums and summer schools, the promotion of 
teacher edueation, and the upholding of high univer- 
sity standards. 

In evaluating these three biographies, it is proper 
to mention that all exhibit evidence of painstaking re- 
search in original source materials. The Fulton-Thom- 
son and Odgers volumes are copiously documented, but 
lack footnotes to precise loeations in the sources. On 
the other hand, the Teller study is exceptionally metiec- 
ulous in documentary procedures. All three are com- 
petent and conscientious products of research, but 
their styles of writing lack the spark of creative im- 
agination, 

A well-balanced biography from both the scholarly 
and stylistic standpoints has been contributed by 
Frank Freidel, assistant professor of history at the 
Pennsylvania State College, in his “Francis Lieber: 


Nineteenth-Century Liberal.” Berlin-born, Lieber 
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(1798-1872) had a colorful career as a soldier at 
Waterloo, political refugee from Prussia, prison ye- 
former, editor of the Encyclopaedia Americana, text- 
book author, popularizer of physical education and 
of the Lancastrian system, prolific pamphleteer anq 
letter writer, and adviser to the U. S. Government 
in the Civil War. He served for many years as 
professor of history and political economy at the 
South Carolina College (now University of South 
Carolina) and as professor of history and polities] 
science at Columbia University. Through his teach- 
ing and through his writings, principally “Politica) 
Ethies” and “Civil Liberty,” Lieber not only left a 
lasting impress upon such scholars as Andrew J), 
White, Daniel C. Gilman, and others, but also “helped 
stimulate each of the emerging fields of social scei- 
ence” (p. 170) in the nineteenth century. In his 
final evaluation, the biographer emphasizes that Lie- 
ber’s fame was deserved “as a conveyer and synthe- 
sizer, if not as an originator” (p. 417). The book 
as a whole is a splendid example of biographical 
scholarship at its best. Without benefit of psycho- 
analysis, one gains entree into the subject’s mind and 
soul, as in the persistent attempts by Lieber, in the 
face of discouragement, to obtain a secure academic 
position. One discordant note: Professor Freidel has 
the annoying habit of repeating the epithet “aging 
professor” at times when Lieber was inundated with 
activity. 

Robert L. Mohr’s “Thomas Henry Burrowes, 1805- 
1871” is a doctoral dissertation sponsored by Thomas 
Woody at the University of Pennsylvania. An im- 
pressive collection of manuscript and other primary 
sources testifies to the significance of Burrowes’s labors 
as a lawyer and authority on school law; professor of 
civil government, practical agriculture, and French, 
and president of the Agricultural College of Penn- 
sylvania; editor of the Pennsylvania School Journal; 
and Pennsylvania state superintendent of schools. 
Dr. Mohr fulfills his objective of placing Burrowes in 
his rightful position in the development of education 
in Pennsylvania. Less publicized than his contempo- 
raries, Thaddeus Stevens and Governor George Wolf, 
and overlooked in practically all texts on American 
edueational history, Burrowes comes into his own as 
an educational leader for the first time. 

Anyone glancing at the title of “Sweeper in the 
Sky” or beginning with page one, or, for that matter, 
beginning with almost any other page, is likely to con- 
elude that he was holding an historical novel. And, 
indeed, the style of Helen Wright’s biography of 
Maria Mitchell, America’s first woman astronomer, is 
full of novelesque dialogue and description. But this 
is not to say that Miss Wright, an astronomer in her 
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n right, drew upon her imagination in composing 
- book. A eloser examination of the chapters and 
ok at the long bibliographical note and the index 

eonvinee the reader of the book’s solid content 
scholarly underpinning. Miss Mitchell (1818- 
1889) is known in American higher education and 
nee as the Yankee Quaker girl whose achievements 
discoveries in astronomy won her international 
nors, as Well as a professorship of astronomy and 
ectorship of the observatory at Vassar College. 

Spyeral citations attest to the contemporary fame of 

\liss Mitchell, who was a!so an active champion for 

women’s rights in the political and intellectual spheres. 

Miss Mitchell 


is confessedly the most distinguished lady mathema- 


One of these may be requoted: “. 


n and astronomer in the U. S., and probably 
mong the fair cultivators of the higher mathematics 
she has no equals in the world of science, Mrs. [Mary] 
Somerville alone excepted” (p. 99). Students of edu- 
eational history will be interested in the early edueca- 
tional activities of Miss Mitchell—the operation of an 
interracial school and a Laneastrian school, and a 
stint as assistant to Cyrus Peirce in his pre-normal- 
school days. 

In presenting his “Daniel Coit Gilman” to the 
public, Abraham Flexner did not intend to supersede 
Fabian Franklin’s biography of the first president of 
the Johns Hopkins University, nor could he have done 
so in his small book. Rather, he has prepared an 
analysis of Gilman’s achievements in higher education 
and his influence on Ameriean schools. Gilman (1831- 
1908), according to Dr. Flexner, was not an original 
nker or investigator, “but a great educational ex- 
ecutive—probably the greatest we have as yet devel- 
oped” (p. 15). The biographer’s warm appreciation 

or his subject leads him to make claims whieh are 
hard to prove or to disprove (e.g., p. 154). 

Seven former colleagues of Woodrow Wilson, whose 
training for the presideney of the United States was 
obtained as the head of Princeton University,? have 
combined, under the editorship of one of their num- 
ber, William S. Myers, to reminisce about the founder 
of the Preceptorial Plan. The essays exhibit a wide 
range of reaction to Wilson, from near-sentimental 
admiration (p. 18) to eandid criticism (p. 50). The 
most analytical essay was written by Edward S. Cor- 
win. All the contributors checked their memories by 
reference to contemporary written records. 

Academie freedom oeeupies an important place in 
“Abbott Lawrence Lowell, 1856-1943,” a biography of 
President Conant’s predecessor at Harvard University. 
Henry A. Yeomans, professor emeritus of government 

Cf., A. S. Link, ‘‘Wilson: The Road to the White 


House’’ (Prineeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 
1947), pp. vii, 90-91. 
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and former dean of Harvard College, has undertaken 
to show that Lowell was a defender, not a detractor, 
of the liberty of thought and expression in the uni- 
versity. This long study is supported by lengthy 
quotations from pertinent documents, but, even though 
it is not meant to be a whitewashing apologia of Lo- 
well’s actions, it somehow will fail to convince all the 
readers that Harvard’s early twentieth-century ex- 
ecutive was free from censure. In any event, Yeo- 
mans affords a more than adequate account of Lowell's 
career and, simultaneously, a rather detailed review 
of the history of Harvard during the first three 
decades of the present century. 

Students of the history of the Negro in American 
education are aware of the fact that Booker T. Wash- 
ington’s “Up from Slavery” discusses the educator’s 
eareer through 1899 or 1900. Basil Mathews, profes- 
sor of world relations at Union College (British Col- 
umbia), carries the narrative to the death of Wash- 
ington (1856-1915) and analyzes the lasting influence 
of the founder of Tuskegee. The author has composed 
a well-written biography and has evidently immersed 
himself in the relevant source materials. His approach 
is somewhat anecdotal and his style is suited to popular 
reading. The specialist would undoubtedly have 
wished many more footnotes citing unpublished and 
printed sources; nevertheless, even for him, the book 
will yield satisfactory returns. 

The founder and first principal of the San Antonio 
Academy (Texas), a preparatory school, William Bel- 
cher Seeley, (1858-1934), was a fellow student of 
Woodrow Wilson at Princeton, class of 1879. His 
life story, penned by Isaae J. Cox, professor emeritus 
of history at Northwestern University and teacher 
from 1896 to 1902 at the academy, is decidedly a labor 
of love. Little attempt is made by the biographer to 
evaluate objectively the work of Mr. Seeley. The 
book abounds with trivia, e.g., p. 47. 

The story of a brilliant, single-minded woman ex- 
ecutive who piloted Bryn Mawr College to a position 
of national importance is told in “Carey Thomas of 
Bryn Mawr,” by Edith Finch of the English depart- 
ment of the college. The character of M. Carey 
Thomas (1857-1935), who held a Ph.D. summa cum 
laude from the University of Ziirich, is presented 
rather eulogistically, but not without hints of stuffed- 
shirtiness (p. 191), a tendency toward tactlessness if 
not authoritarianism (pp. 227, 264, 301-302), and 
propensities toward national and racial prejudice (pp. 
172-174, 243). Miss Finch is rarely critical of Dr. 
Thomas, not even, as in the case of Woodrow Wilson, 
professor of history at Bryn Mawr, when President 
Thomas might have been a bit wrong. 

Those who have studied the history and philosophy 
of education from Catholic texts, especially MceCor- 
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mick and Cassidy’s “History of Education,” are fa- 
miliar with the name of Thomas E. Shields (1862- 
1921). His biography and labors are described sym- 
pathetically by Mrs. Justine Ward, a celebrated au- 
thority on church music. Although as a child Father 
Shields was considered dull and incapable of learning, 
he sueceeded in inaugurating at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America “a movement which was to revolu- 
tionize educational methods in the whole Catholic edu- 
cation system ol America” (p. Ae Mrs. Ward 
ollers ample data on Dr. Shields’ work in psychology, 
biology, and educational philosophy and other phases 
of education and justifies the judgment of Msgr 
Patrick J. McCormick, rector of Catholic University, 
that Shields was “the outstanding Catholie educational 
leader of his time” (p. xv). The volume is meant 
for the general reader, but educators will also find it 
rewarding. 

Biographical details are relatively searce in Luther 
V. Hendricks’s “James Harvey Robinson: Teacher of 
History,” since the major attention is given to Robin- 
The facts of the life of Robinson 
founder of the New 


son the edueator. 
(1863-1936), famed as_ the 
School, professor of history at Columbia, and writer 
of historieal textbooks and works for the educated 
adult reader, may be found in Harry E. Barnes’s 
essay in H. W. Odum’s “American Masters of Social 
a source upon which Hendricks draws fre- 
For a small book, there is too much repeti- 


a doctoral dissertation (Teachers College, 


Science,” 
quently. 
tion; for 
Columbia University), there might have been more 
more critical choice of 
The bib- 


liography and the footnote references are satisfying. 


evaluative analysis and a 
sources which appraise Robinson’s textbooks. 


One of the most unusual stories in the annals of 
American edueation is that of John Hope (1868- 
1936), written by Ridgely Torrence, poet and play- 
wright. Hope was of Scotch ancestry on his father’s 
side and of Negro-White origin on his mother’s side. 
Despite his distinetly Caucasian appearance, he deter- 
mined to east his lot with his Negro brethren. As 
president of Morehouse College (Atlanta), Mr. Hope 
was in position to do effective educational work for 
his coracialists. The author writes in a highly read- 
able, literary style, and his portrait of Hope as a 
leader in interracial edueation is convineing. 

Three volumes of collective biography round out the 
present “The Lives of Eighteen from 
Princeton,” edited by Willard Thorp, professor of 
English at Princeton, contains short biographical es- 


collection. 


says of such famous graduates as Benjamin Rush, 
John Witherspoon, Philip Lindsley, Joseph Henry, 
Woodrow Wilson, and Paul Elmer More. In all, half 


of the biographees are educators. These who pre- 
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pared the sketches are well known in their own righ; 
Julian P. Boyd, Struthers Burt, George R. Steway 
Thomas J. Wertenbaker, et al. There are no } 
ographies for readers desiring additional information, 
A similar record of distinguished alumni of the Upj. 
versity of Michigan is provided in “Michigan and the 
Cleveland Era,’ by Earl D. Babst and Lewis G. Vay. 
der Velde. This book brings together accounts of { 
ulty and graduates who were in the Federal service 
during the two Cleveland administrations. Amone the 
educators, the names of James B. Angell, who was 
president of the university, and John M. B. Sill, one- 
time superintendent of schools in Detroit, are without 
doubt the most familiar. The illustrations and the 
plentiful dates help make this biographical coi, 
tion a useful reference work, especially to the older 
alumni of the institution. Finally, “17 Educadores 
de America,” by Jesualdo (pseudonym for Jesualdo 
Sosa), is an interestingly and challengingly written 
summary of the lives, ideas, and achievements of 
prominent educators of the calibre of Horace Mann, 
Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, José Pedro Varela, 
Eugenio Maria de Hostos, John Dewey, “Hellen” 
Parkhurst, Carleton Washburne, and others, mainly 
Latin Americans. The author, who furnishes ade- 
quate analyses and documentation, opens his chapter 
on Dewey with an unorthodox interpretation of Devw- 
ey’s place in American history: “Dewey es una con- 
secuencia [directa e inmediata] de Taylor y ambos 
de quien puede simbolizar perfectamente la totalidad 
del problema: Ford” (p. 177). The reference is to 
Frederick W. Taylor, the efficiency expert whose 
“Principles of Scientific Management” influenced 
greatly the production methods in the U.S.S.R. 

A volume of this type is needed in English, as is 
one like De Hovre and Breckx’s “Maitres de la péda- 
gogie contemporaine” or Miineh’s “Zukunftspiida- 
gogik.” Adolph E. Meyer’s “Modern European Edu- 
eators and Their Work” is a step in this direction, 
but it needs revision and amplification. In these days 
of one-world thinking, it appears advisable for the 
educators of the several nations to become acquainted 
with each other’s pedagogical leaders. Individual 
biography and autobiography may be interesting, 
profitable, and instructive; but, without underevalu- 
ating these types of biographical writing, it does ap- 
pear that something relatively new must be intro- 
duced : comparative biographical studies of contempo- 
rary and bygone educators representing the many 
nations of the world. 
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improvement of classroom Instruction rough the utiliza 
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It has been estimated that 20 per cent or more of all chil 
dren are handicapped in some way Some can go to school 
and do almost all that other children do; these are the 
children the regular teacher will carry the burden of edu 
eating This book is written to aid her by telling her how 
to identify the handicapped child, how to understand his 
difficulties, and how to help him under school conditiot 
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mental conditions under which most American children 
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on Neurosis. Pp. xiv + 304. Renbayle House 1165 
sroadway, New York 1. 1948. $3.50. 
In our ¢ lization, progress in technical matters has far 
outrun progress in human relationships. Due to this fact, 
man has become plagued by man himself Few of us can 
remain free from exposure to neurosis, the man-made 
plague, unless guidance in the form of understanding one’s 
self is forthcoming This is such a guide book 
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Bulletin No. 2238-5. Mllustrated. Pp. ix+88. Wom- 
en’s Bureau, U. S Department of Labor. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1948. 25 cents. 
This study was undertaken because of the extraordinary 
demand for women with scientific training during the war, 
nd the resulting questions which came to the Women’s 
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STERN, CATHERINE. Children Discover Arith — 
Introduction to Structural Arithme Lic. ] istry a 
Pp. xxiv+295. Harper and Bros. 1949. $459 
Children discover arithmetic only if equipped with proper 
tools This book endeavors to put the numbe: Sa 
such concrete form that the child can see and gras, is. 
structure. Thus can he discover in a short tim fis. 
tem of numbers which the human mind took centypies’s 
develop It also helps the child build up the ayjj 
quick and confident oral figuring, which has b . 

. 
‘Study, Travel, Work Abroad, Summer, 1949.’’ Py 2 


] 

U.S. National Student Association, 304 N. Park Sty, 
Madison 5, Wis. 1949. 25 cents. 
rhe attention of United States students last year wos 
brought to the many opportunities which are led u 
them tor summer travel by the publication of the 1st 4 
tion of the booklet This year more complete i: 
earlier and to a wider audience, is forthcoming 
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SumMMeErs, Ropert E. Federal Information Controls 
Peacetime. Pp. 301. The W. H. Wilson ( 
University Avenue, New York 52. 1949. $1.5 
This is Volume 20, No. 4, of the Reference Shelf Serjeg 
Federal information controls have gradually assun 
character of a Frankenstein monster in recent 
Those favoring such controls have been kept busy 
ing Why such controls exist, while their opponent 
stirred up a storm of protest throughout the nation a 
the asserted violation of individual rights. This 
offers no solution ; it merely presents, as clearly ; 
circumstances permit, the basic issues and the various jp. 
plications involved 
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‘*The Good School: The Home of Good Teaching.’’ Bul 
tetin No. 8. Illustrated. Pp. 101. Division of Cur. 
riculum and Instruction, State Department of Kduca 
tion, Augusta, Maine. 1948. 75 cents. 


The child, not the teacher, must be the center of school 
He must feel the school is his, must feel the thrill of an- 


ticipation and roll up his sleeves for action! Teacher 
and pupil must plan their work together. No one must 


be an onlooker. 
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WESTON, GRACE, et al. Democratic Citizenship and De- 

velopment of Children. Pp. 48. Citizen Education 
Study, 436 Merrick Avenue, Detroit 2, Mich. 1949 
50 cents. 
An evaluation frame work based on criteria for democrat 
living and developmental characteristics and needs of boys 
and girls, from the Detroit public schools and Wayne 
University. 
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‘Pp i} e Action for Powe rful Schools.’’ Research Stud- J k BI d Nation and their a 
Vo Pp x + 85 Metrepolitan School Study 25 E. ac son v a J 
Council, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- Chicago 4, Ill, Personnel. er 
lumbia University. 1949, $1.75. t] 
his is a report by the Committee of 14, Raymond L. Col- MEMBER NATA 
lins, Manhasset, chairman, on the need for public partici- | ¢| 
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